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Cooperative Approach to Evaluation of Educational 


Experience Gained in Armed Forces 
By A. J. Brumbaugh* 


Shortly after we entered the present World 
War men in the services began to write to edu- 
cational institutions and to educational associa- 
tions about the possibility of their receiving 
credit for experience gained in the Armed 
Forces. The interest of servicemen in securing 
educational credit was stimulated to no small 
degree by the comprehensive program of in- 
struction through correspondence courses and 
by off-duty study organized by the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, by the Navy, by the Coast 
Guard, and by the Marine Corps. How has 
this matter been handled? 


Initiation of Cooperative Effort 


College and high-school administrators imme- 
diately became concerned lest the plan of grant- 
ing blanket credit, which was quite generally 
adopted following World War |, should be re- 
vived. Consequently they requested the regional 
and national accrediting bodies to which they 
belonged to formulate a policy that would safe- 
guard the educational standards of institutions 
and would at the same time recognize legitimate 
claims on the part of service personnel to edu- 
cational credit. It soon became apparent that, 
inasmuch as this was a problem common to high 
schools, colleges, and universities throughout 
the nation, policies should be developed by 
national rather than by regional or professional 
associations. 

At the request of a number of its constituent 
and institutional members, the American Coun- 


*Dr. Brumbaugh is Vice President, American Council on 
Education. He is also Chairman of the Council’s Committee on 
Accrediting Procedures. 





cil on Education, with the cooperation of the 
National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, undertook to formulate a statement of 
policy. This statement was published by the 
Council under the title, “Sound Educational 
Credit for Military Experience.” A corre- 
sponding statement was issued by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 
Representatives of the State, regional, and na- 
tional educational offices and associations col- 
laborated in the drafting of these statements. 
The statements were generally endorsed by the 
agencies and associations most directly con- 
cerned with the problem of credit for military 
experience. 

The gist of the recommendations contained 
in these statements was that direct credit be 
granted in hygiene, military science, physical 
education, or appropriate electives to an indi- 
vidual who presents evidence of having com- 
pleted successfully the basic training courses in 
the Armed Forces; and that an individual’s 
standing in general education or in special sub- 
ject fields be granted on the basis of competence 
demonstrated by examinations. The examina- 
tions prepared by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute were recommended for the pur- 
pose of measuring educational achievement, but 
this recommendation was in no sense to be con- 
strued as to preclude the use of other well-vali- 
dated examinations. 


Evaluation of Formal Training Programs 


While this plan was well adapted to the 
evaluation of educational achievement resulting 
from formal and informal off-duty study and 
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experience, it soon became apparent that it 
would not solve entirely the problem of eval- 
uating achievement in the hundreds of formal 
training programs conducted within the various 
branches of the Armed Forces. 

The Committee on Accrediting Procedures 
of the American Council on Education was 
asked, therefore, to develop plans for the eval- 
uation of these formal training programs. The 
plans formulated by the Committee in consulta- 
tion with representatives of the regional and 
national accrediting bodies provided for a tech- 
nical staff that would summarize each training 
course, and for a staff of educational consultants 
who would recommend the amount of credit— 
high-school or col!ege—that an institution might 
appropriately grant for the satisfactory comple- 
tion of each course. Nineteen of the regional 
and national accrediting and educational asso- 
ciations very generously contributed to the 
Council $10,200 for the support of the project. 
Mr. G. P. Tuttle, Registrar of the University 
of Illinois, was appointed Director of the Proj- 
ect. The University of Illinois not only granted 
Mr. Tuttle a leave of absence to carry on this 
work, but also provided offices and workrooms 
on its campus. 


Inasmuch as there was an urgent need for the 
descriptions and evaluations of the training 
courses, it was decided to publish the mate- 
rials in loose-leaf form so that they might be 
distributed as soon as they were prepared. The 
publication is entitled, ““A Guide to the Evalua- 
tion of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services.” The Guide contains not only de- 
scriptions and evaluations of the service courses 
and service schools of the Armed Forces, but 
also descriptions of the services of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, the Coast Guard 
Institute, the Marine Corps Institute, and the 
Navy Off-Duty Program; recommendations as 
to the unit value of correspondence courses of- 
fered by the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute; a description of the examinations prepared 
by the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
with recommended norms for the examinations; 
and recommendations as to the use of the ex- 
aminations. 


The point of view emphasized throughout 
the Guide is that “it is more important to exam- 
ine the individual’s competence than to review 
the course he has taken as a basis for assigning 
credit.” The multiplicity of formal training 
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courses as well as the specialized nature of these 
courses make it virtually impossible to prepare 
well-validated examinations that will measure 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy the serv- 
iceman’s achievement. ‘The alternative proce- 
dure is to grant credit on the basis of the review 
of the course. It will be possible also that in 
fields of technical and vocational training the 
descriptions of the training courses will enable 
an institution to determine an individual's com- 
petence on the basis of actual performance in 
the shop or laboratory, determining thereby 
whether he is entitled to more or less credit 
than that recommended in the Guide. 

It should also be borne in mind that each 
high school or college must decide whether the 
training program for which credit is requested 
is directly related to the general educational 
program and objectives of the institution and 
to the professional goal of the individual. En- 
gineering colleges may quite appropriately allow 
credit for certain technical training courses that 
would not at all be related to a liberal arts pro- 
gram in the social sciences or the humanities. 
Likewise a junior college may grant credit for 
technical courses that are directly related to a 
terminal vocational program, but that would not 
be equally applicable to a program of general 
education. A teachers college may allow credit 
for technical courses to apply on a program for 
teachers of industrial education while the same 
courses might bear no relationship to the prepa- 
ration of teachers of English or history or art. 
In other words, the term, “‘Guide,” is used ad- 
visedly in the title of the publication. 


This evaluation project has exceeded both in 
magnitude and in importance the expectations 
of the Committee on Accrediting Procedures. 
Mr. Tuttle and his staff prepared in 1944 de- 
scriptive and evaluative materials amounting to 
approximately goo loose-leaf pages. It was 
originally expected that about 6,000 sets of the 
materials would be required to meet the needs 
of the Educational Officers in the Armed Forces 
and of civilian institutions. On the basis of or- 
ders already received for approximately 17,000 
sets and in anticipation of additional orders, 
22,000 sets of the Guide are now being printed. 
The funds contributed by the regional and na- 
tional associations were sufficient to cover the 
services of the staff in preparing the materials, 
but were not adequate to cover the cost of pub- 
lication and distribution. To provide for the 
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latter costs, a subscription rate of $2.00 was set 
for all materials that could be prepared during 
the year 1944. 


Continuation of the Project 


Because revisions need to be made in some 
of the materials already published, and because 
the scope of the Guide has been extended to in- 
clude the training courses of the Maritime Serv- 
ice and of the post-hostilities educational pro- 
grams that are being established in centers 
abroad, it is imperative to continue the project 
during the year 1945. Arrangements have been 
made for the continuation of Mr. Tuttle’s leave 
from the University of Illinois until September 
1, 1945. It is anticipated that most, if not all, 
of the work involved in the analysis of training 
programs and the preparation of appropriate 
descriptive and evaluative statements can be 
completed by that date. It will undoubtedly be 
necessary, however, to make arrangements be- 
yond September 1 for assembling and distribut- 
ing the final sections of the Guide. The-present 
indications are that the new materials will 
amount to approximately 500 pages. 

Since the contributions made by the national 
and regional associations have been exhausted, 
and since no other funds for underwriting the 
project are available, the subscription rate for 
the 1945 materials has been set at $3.00. 


Conclusion 


The American Council on Education has re- 
ceived many letters giving eloquent testimony 
to the value of the Guide. It is believed that as 
time goes on, this work will assume increasing 
importance in the field of secondary and higher 
education. The preparation of the Guide is an 
excellent illustration of effective cooperation on 
the part of educational institutions and educa- 
tional associations in an endeavor to solve an 
important educational problem of a national 
character. 





Surplus Property Board 
Regulation One 


The Surplus Property Board recently issued 
its Regulation One, effective May 1, 1945, des- 
ignating the agencies which are to dispose of 
surplus property under the “Surplus Property 
Act of 1944,” and listing the types of property 
to be handled by each agency. 
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Our President 


To the many encomiums already writ- 
ten and pronounced concerning Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, whose sudden passing 
the Nation continues to mourn, we can 
add no more fitting tribute than to con- 
tinue strong in the faith for which he 
stood: that understanding and courage 
and patient toil will bring victory to the 
forces of humanity and justice. The 
road may yet be long; the journey haz- 


ardous; but with unity in our ranks and 
his faith in our hearts we will strive on 
to the goal of a secure and peaceful 
world in which freedom shall again 


flourish. And in working to achieve 
these great ends we will give our support 
and strength to President Harry S. 
Truman, whose ideals for a world at 
peace we share. 


Joun W. STUDEBAKER. 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


For properties within the continental United 
States the following disposal agencies are desig- 
nated: 


(a) For consumer goods,’ the Treasury Department’ 
(b) For capital and producers’ goods,’ the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation 
(c) For ships and maritime property, the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission 
(d) For agricultural commodities and food,’ the War 
Food Administration . 
(e) For housing property, the National Housing 
Agency 
(f) For real property: 
(1) For agricultural and forest property, the 
Department of Agriculture 
(2) For grazing and mineral property, the De- 
partment of the Interior 
(3) For housing property, the National Housing 
Agency 
(4) For other real property, the Federal Works 
Agency 
(g) For airports, disposal agencies not designated 


1Tllustrative lists of properties and addresses of regional and 
local offices are published in the Buyer's Guide for Surplus 
Property, issued December 1, 1944, which is available through 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 10 
cents per copy. See Higher Education for March 15, 1945, p. 2. 

* Transferred to the Department of Commerce by Executive 
Order 9541, dated April 19, 1945. 








For properties in United States Territories 
and Possessions the following disposal agencies 
are designated: 

(a) For aircraft and parts, the Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation 

(b) For ships and maritime property, the U. S. Mari- 

time Commission 

(c) For agricultural commodities and food, the War 

Food Administration 
(d) For all other properties, the Department of the 
Interior 


Regulation One provides that the disposal 
agencies are authorized to dispose of property 
declared to them as surplus “in accordance with 
the rules, regulations, and orders of the Board, 
with regulations and policy statements of the 
Surplus War Property Administration (until 
the same are rescinded and superseded by regu- 
lations of the Board) and with the objectives 
and provisions of the Act.” 

The appropriate disposal agencies are ‘‘au- 
thorized, in accordance with section 19 (c) of 
the Act, to dispose of aircraft and aircraft parts 
and radio and electrical equipment.” 

Three orders have been issued under Regu- 
lation One. Order 1 contains illustrative lists’ 
of properties to be handled by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the Treasury De- 
partment, and the War Food Administration. 
Order 2 lists regional and local offices of the 
various disposal agencies." Order 3 contains 
detailed instructions and forms for use by Gov- 
ernment agencies in declaring property surplus. 


Concerning Travel to Educational 
Gatherings 





Recently questions have arisen concerning 
travel in relation to several types of educational 
gatherings. The following letter to the U. 8S. 
Commissioner of Education, under date of April 
12, 1945, contains certain regulations issued by 
the War Committee on Conventions of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, which are of 
interest to colleges and universities. 


DEAR Mr. STUDEBAKER: 


In accordance with our discussions with rep- 
resentatives of your office, the Committee feels 
that a complete outline of its policy in regard 
to the entire range of activities of all educa- 
tional institutions and organizations is desirable. 
Before presenting it, however, here is one im- 
portant point which should be kept in mind. 
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Local Exemption.—No permit is required 
for any convention, conference, group meeting 
or other event which is to be attended by not 
more than 50 persons from beyond the subur- 
ban area of the city in which the gathering is 
held, or—in the case of a rural community— 
from beyond the normal local trading area, plus 
local attendance without numerical limitation. 
Students regularly enrolled and attending the 
institution where the event is held shall be re- 
garded as local residents. 


Subject to the exemption defined above, the 
policy of the Committee concerning various 
types of educational gatherings is outlined be- 
low: 


Summer Schools and Short Courses.—A par- 
ticular summer school or short course is exempt 
from the necessity of a permit provided (1) the 
course or lecture se ies is a part of the normal, 
established curriculum of the educational insti- 
tution in which it is held; (2) the matriculation 
or registration fee is paid directly to the educa- 
tional institution itself; and (3) the facilities 
and personnel involved are used by the educa- 
tional institution itself, and not rented, loaned 
or otherwise made available to some other spon- 
soring organization. Summer schools and short 
courses must conform in all respects to the fore- 
going. Otherwise, permit is required. Only 
recognized, accredited schools, colleges and uni- 
versities are regarded as ‘‘educational institu- 
tions” by the Committee. 


Extension and Vocational Institutes.—All 
such gatherings held at colleges, universities, 
and schools require permits unless: (1) ‘.1ey are 
short courses as defined above; or (2) they come 
within the local exemption as outlined at the 
beginning of this letter. Present Committee 
policy is to request deferment and deny permits. 


Summer Camps.—Camps which follow the 
normal vacation camping pattern, combining 
recreation and instruction, but with recreation— 
swimming, boating, fishing, hiking, tennis, etc. 
—predominating, and with only incidental in- 
struction in non-camping subjects, are beyond 
the scope of this Committee and do not require 
permits. The fact that a camp has followed a 
certain pattern over a long period of years does 
not establish that camp as one which follows the 
“normal vacation camping pattern.”” Camps 


may not be made the vehicle for conventions, 


Such 


institutes, or other types of meetings. 
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meetings held at camps require permits, and it 
is the present Committee practice to deny them. 


Graduation and Commencement Exercises.— 
Like all other gatherings which cause large num- 
bers of people to converge on a given locality 
at a given time, thereby taxing transportation, 
all graduation and commencement exercises are 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee. Such 
events may not be held without a permit unless 
they come within the local exemption by involv- 
ing not more than 50 out-of-town attenders, 
speakers, honored guests and other participants, 
plus local attendance without numerical limita- 
tion. It is the consensus of the Committee that 
all commencements and graduation exercises 
should be held on such a local basis until the 
present restrictions on group meetings have been 
relaxed. 


Conventions and Conferences of Teachers 
and School O fiicials—Applications must be filed 
for such gatherings, even in cases where the 
meetings are called by Federal, State, or county 
school officials, commissions, or boards accord- 
ing to statute. Present Committee policy is to 
request deferment and deny permit. 


Student Conferences, Youth Fellowships, 
High-School Seniors’ Days and similar events. 
—Permits are required for such meetings. It 
is the policy of the Committee not to grant 
them. The same is true of the following: 


Alumni Meetings 
Parents’ Days 
Educational Tours 
Festivals 

Anniversary Celebrations 
Debate Tournaments 
Forensic Meets 

Music Contests 


Regardless of the name and purpose of a 
particular educational event, if it is neither a 
course nor a recreational camp, in the sense 
defined in this policy; and if it involves the at- 
tendance of more than 50 persons from out-of- 
town, it requires a permit, and application must 
be made to the Committee, using Form WCC-r1. 
Copies of this form will be mailed upon request, 
or may be secured at any branch office of the 


ODT. 


Very truly yours, 
(s) FRANK PERRIN, Secretary 
War Committee on Conventions. 
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Fellowships for Graduate Work in 
Health Education 


Fellowships for graduate work in health edu- 
cation are being offered to qualified applicants 
by the United States Public Health Service, in 
cooperation with the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. Offered for the fall term 
of 1945, the fellowships are being awarded to 
meet present and future needs for trained health 
educators in schools, communities, and local, 
State, and Federal health departments. 


Men and women between the ages of 22 and 
40 who are citizens of the United States and 
who hold bachelor’s degrees from recognized 
colleges or universities may apply. They must 
meet the requirements for admission to the 
schools of public health. Training in science, 
sociology, education, and psychology, plus expe- 
rience in working with people, are desirable pre- 
requisites. 

The training will lead to a master’s degree 
in public health. It will cover a 12 months’ 
period, consisting of 9 months in the School of 
Public Health at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Yale University, or the University of Mich- 
igan; and 3 months’ field experience in com- 
munity health education under supervision. The 
fellowships provide a stipend of $100 a month 
for 12 months, full tuition, and travel for field 
experience. Candidates, however, must pay 
their travel to and from the university at the 
beginning and end of training. 

Fellowship application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington 14, D. C. 
Applications must be accompanied by transcripts 
of college credits and small photographs, and 
must be in the office of the Surgeon General not 
later than June 1, 1945. 





Salaries in Junior Colleges 


According to a recent study, the median sal- 
ary of instructors in publicly controlled junior 
colleges in the United States in 1941-42 was 
$2,395, and in privately controlled junior col- 
leges $1,587.* 

* Badger, Henry G. and Eells, Walter C. “Junior College Sala- 
ries in 1941-1942.” Junior College Journal, Vol. 15, No. 8, 
April 1945, p. 346-358. To be reprinted by the American Asso- 


ciation of Junior Colleges in monograph form under the title 
Junior College Salary Study. 
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The study is based upon an analysis of re- 
ports on salaries of more than 5,000 full-time 
faculty members in 227 junior colleges in all 
parts of the country. 

Salaries of the middle 50 percent of instruc- 
tors in 131 publicly controlled institutions range 
between $1,893 and $3,005. For instructors 
in 96 privately controlled institutions the similar 
range is from $1,224 to’$2,009. The maximum 
salary reported for an instructor in the publicly 
controlled junior college was $4,500; in those 
under private control, $7,750 was the maximum. 

Maximum salary reported for the president 
among the publicly controlled junior colleges 
was $9,000; median $4,345; minimum, $2,600. 
For the president among the privately controlled 
institutions the maximum was $11,200; median, 
$3,500; minimum, $880. 





Visiting Professor from China 


In Higher Education for March 1, 1945, the 
names of five visiting professors from China 
were given. The sixth visiting professor is 
Tso-hsin Cheng, head of the biology department 
at Fukien Christian University (M.S., Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1928; Sc.D., 1930). Like 
the other five Chinese educators previously 
named as coming to the United States, Dr. Cheng 
will visit various American educational centers, 
give public lectures, and take part in confer- 
ences. Letters, invitations, or inquiries may be 
addressed to the Division of Cultural Coopera- 


tion, Department of State, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





Bill to Provide Additional Federal Aid 
for Vocational Education 


A bill, S. 619, has recently been introduced 
in the 79th Congress, which would provide vo- 
cational education and retraining for the occu- 
pational adjustment and readjustment of youth 
and adults, including persons demobilized from 
essential war work or from the Armed Services. 
The bill was introduced by Senators George, 
Thomas of Utah, Hill, La Follette, Aiken, and 
Ellender. It is similar in many respects to S. 
1946 and H.R. 5079 (George-Dondero bill), 
of the 78th Congress. 

The bill would authorize an appropriation 
of $97,500,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1945, and annually thereafter. The 
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States and Territories would not be required to 
match the appropriation by State or local funds 
until after the war emergency, but eventually 
they would match 25 percent of the appropria- 
tion. State boards for vocational education 
would submit detailed plans outlining their pro- 
posed programs to the U. S. Office of Education 
for approval. 


Of the $97,500,000 appropriation, $24,000,- 
000 would be allotted—in the proportion that 
the State or Territorial population bears to the 
total population—for planning, developing, and 
Operating area schools for conducting ‘“‘voca- 
tional education of less-than-college grade.” 
The sum of $23,000,000 would be allotted, on 
a proportionate farm population basis, for sala- 
ries and traveling expenses of teachers, teacher- 
trainers, supervisors, and directors in agricul- 
tural and related instruction; for assisting the 
States in the maintenance of a program of ad- 
ministration, supervision, teacher-training, and 
educational research in vocational education in 
agriculture, including related operational serv- 
ices; and for instructional equipment. Similarly, 
$16,000,000 would be allotted, on a proportion- 
ate rural population basis, for home economics 
both in rural and urban communities; and $16,- 
000,000, on a proportionate nonfarm popula- 
tion basis, for vocational education in trades and 
industries. On a proportionate total popula- 
tion basis, $4,000,000 would be allotted for 
States and local programs of occupational in- 
formation and guidance; $2,000,000, for voca- 
tional training for public-service occupations; 
$7,000,000, for education in distributive occu- 
pations; $5,000,000, for office occupational 
education; and $500,000, for industrial-arts 
education. Minimum State allotments are 


specified in the bill. 


The appropriations are in addition to those 
provided by the Smith-Hughes Act for voca- 
tional education, approved February 23, 1917; 
and, with the exception of certain provisions, 
are subject to the same conditions and limita- 
tions. 


One provision of the bill requires “That the 
several State boards for vocational education 
shall appoint a State director of vocational 
education, who shall be a full-time employee of 
the State board for vocational education, and 
be qualified by education, training, and adequate 
supervisory experience in one of the major fields 
of vocational education.” 

















In several places in the bill the phrase “of 
less-than-college grade” is used. This term is 
defined as follows: ‘Instruction of less-than- 
college grade shall mean instruction necessary 
to develop occupational skills and judgments 
and to acquire related knowledge for occupa- 
tional preparation or occupational advancement, 
and which does not require college matriculation 
or lead to a college degree.” 





Near East Educational Survey 


The American Council on Education, with 
financial assistance from the Department of 
State, is undertaking an educational survey of 
the Arab-speaking countries of the Near East. 
The 2-year survey will be a descriptive and in- 
terpretative study which will note trends and 
new developments in programs of education and 
problems being worked upon, rather than an 
attempt to evaluate the educational systems. 

Roderic D. Matthews, on leave from the 
University of Pennsylvania, will direct the sur- 
vey commission. Habib A. Kurani, formerly 
of the Office of War Information, will be assist- 
ant director; and Matta T. Akrawi of the 
Ministry of Education of Iraq will be a staff 
member. 





Senate and House Committees on 
Education 


The standing committees of the 79th Con- 
gress, whose special function is to consider and 
report on educational matters, consist of the fol- 
lowing members, the first-named member in 
each case being chairman: 


Senate Committee on Education and Labor 


ines E. Murray (D), Montana 

avid I. Walsh (D), Massachusetts 

Elbert D. Thomas (D), Utah 

Claude Pepper (D), Florida 

Allen J. Ellender (D), Louisiana 

Lister Hill (D), Alabama 

Dennis Chavez (D), New Mexico 

James M. Tunnell (D), Delaware 

Joseph E. Guffey (D), Pennsylvania 

Olin D. Johnston (D), South Carolina 
. William Fulbright (D), Arkansas 
fobert M. La Follette, Jr. (P), Wisconsin 

Robert A. Taft (R), Ohio 

George D. Aiken (R), Vermont 

a h H. Ball (R), Minnesota 

Aldsadder Smith (R), New Jersey 





Wayne Morse (R), Oregon 
Forrest C. Donnell (R), Missouri 


House Committee on Education 


Graham A. Barden (D), North Carolina 
Edward J. Hart (D), New Jersey 
Eugene J. Keogh (D), New York 
John Lesinski (D), Michigan 

Charles A. Buckley (D), New York 
Fritz G. Lanham (D), Texas 

Mary T. Norton (D), New Jersey 

G. hiner Bell (D), Missouri 
Augustine B. Kelley (D), Pennsylvania 
Henry D. Larcade, Jr. (D), Louisiana 
Robert Ramspeck ( ), Georgia 

Dan R. McGehee (oy. Mississippi 
Berkeley L. Bunker (D), Nevada 
George A. Dondero (R), Michigan 

J. Edgar Chenoweth (R), Colorado 
Edward O. McCowen (R), Ohio 
Walter H. Judd (R), Minnesota 

Max Schwabe (R), Missouri 

Hubert S. Ellis (R), West Virginia 
Ralph W. Gwinn (R), New York 
Clifford P. Case (R), New Jersey 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











North Central Association 
Accepts New Applications 


The moratorium on the acceptance of applica- 
tions for the accrediting of colleges and univer- 
sities, imposed by the North Central Associa- 
tion in 1943 for the duration, has been lifted; 
and regular accrediting activities will be re- 
sumed by the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities beginning July 1, 1945. The fol- 
lowing policy was adopted at the meetings of 
the Board of Review and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the North Central Association on 
April 5 and 6, 1945: 

‘In receiving applications for accrediting, the 
Secretary’s office is instructed to follow the 
policy of discouraging institutions which may 


‘not be operating under substantially normal 
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conditions. One evidence of normal opera- 
tional conditions shall be an enrollment of civ- 
ilian students, counted at the end of the first 
month of the regular academic year, at least 70 
percent as large as the enrolment on the cor- 
responding date in 1940. Another evidence 








of normal operational conditions shall be that 
not to exceed 20 percent of the instructional 
staff are serving on appointments that are to be 
terminated by the return of the regular faculty 
members who are on leave of absence because 
of war conditions. The Secretary’s office shall 
make clear and explicit to institutional officials 
that programs will be judged on the basis of 
current observations; past conditions and future 
prospects will not be ignored, but they will not 
be determinative.” 


Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education 
Undertakes New Study 


The Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, composed of 12 teacher-education 
associations, at its annual meeting in Chicago in 
February, launched a study of the preparation 
of teachers for more effective work with respect 
to intergroup relations. This study was made 
possible by a grant from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. Lloyd Allen Cook, 
professor of sociology at Ohio State University, 
is director of the study. A number of colleges 
where teachers are prepared will be used in the 
study, and the methods employed by the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education in its recent field 
programs will in general be followed. A work- 
shop is contemplated for the coming summer. 

The Council elected Karl W. Bigelow, 
chairman, and Jean A. McKay, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Students Participate in Recruiting Teachers 


A unique plan in recruiting young people for 
teaching is followed by the Mills School for 
Nursery, Kindergarten, and Primary Teachers, 
a teachers college in New York City. In addi- 
tion to employing the usual ways of interesting 
young people in the field of education, the col- 
lege has adopted several other means designed 
both to arouse interest in teaching as a profes- 
sion and to present the opportunities afforded 
by the college. 

First, high-school guidance personnel from a 
selected group of public and private schools of 
the metropolitan area recently came to the col- 
lege for a supper and discussion meeting on the 
responsibility of the high-school advisor to the 
teaching profession. Five students from the 
college participated in the discussion. 

Second, one result of the discussion was a 
series of requests from many of the high-school 
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advisors that students from the college come 
to their schools to talk with high-school pupils. 
Many students made appointments at the high 
schools where they spoke to groups of inter- 
ested young people. 

Third, high-school pupils interested in be- 
coming teachers are invited, through high- 
school advisors, to spend a day visiting in the 
college. They visit classes, lunch with the stu- 
dents, and share in the students’ recreation. 

Fourth, at least twice a year the college holds 
“open house,” to which prospective students 
and their parents are invited. The students of 
the college act as hostesses at a tea given after 
the visitors have seen the institution and talked 
with administrative officers. 


The significant features of the plan are the 
cooperative relationship between the college 
staff and the high-school advisors, and the par- 
ticipation of college students in recruiting young 
people for teaching. The second feature was 
initiated largely by the students, who, in the 
face of the recognized shortage of teachers, 
wanted to show to high-school girls the satisfac- 
tions they themselves were having in their 
preparation to teach. 


Middlebury’s Russian Summer School 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt., will 


this year add Russian to its foreign-language 
schools held during the summer. The other 
schools are French, German, Italian, and Span- 
ish. An English School, famed as ‘the Bread 


Loaf School of English,” will hold two sessions. 


The Russian School will run from June 30 
through August 16. It will offer intensive 
courses for beginners, as well as intermediate 
and advanced lecture courses in Russian. Mas- 
tery of the spoken and written language and an 
intimate knowledge of the life, institutions, lit- 
erature, history, and culture will be stressed. 
Exclusive use of the language, both in and out 
of the classroom, is an essential feature of the 
instruction. 


Institute of Central-Eastern European Affairs 


Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island, 
N. Y., has formed an Institute of Central-East- 
ern European Affairs. Its purposes are stated 
to be: (1) to accumulate and to correlate in- 
formation regarding the culture, history, eco- 
nomics, and arts of the nations of the region 
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and of their descendants in the United States, 
and to serve as a clearing house for this infor- 
mation; (2) to serve as a depository of publica- 
tions regarding these countries, including such 
material as books, pamphlets, files of newspa- 
pers and magazines, portraits of pioneers and 
eminent persons, photographs, pictures, auto- 
graphs, manuscripts, maps, and posters; (3) to 
assist in the training of students in an area neg- 
lected in the past; (4) to assist the community 
in promoting a better understanding of foreign 
affairs and of the background of the Americans 
from this region; (5) to sponsor lectures, con- 
ferences, and discussions on subjects relevant to 
this field; and (6) to publish scholarly studies 
in the field prepared by the faculty of Hofstra 
College or other qualified persons. 

A special course on ‘“The Problems of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe”’ will be offered June 
12 through July 20, 1945. The general sub- 
jects of the course will be: Backgrounds, Politi- 
cal and Nationalistic Backgrounds, Social and 
Economic Backgrounds, International Relations, 
and Reconstruction. 


Stanford’s A.B. At Large for Veterans 


A special degree, 4.B. At Large, has been 
granted by Stanford University during the war 
period to some men in the Armed Forces, and 
the University announces that it will continue 
to confer the degree on certain veterans for the 
period of the administration of the “G.I. Bill.” 

Men in the Armed Forces who have been 
granted the degree have completed the 180 
units required for graduation but have not com- 
pleted all of the specific requirements in a major 
field, a requirement which the University re- 
gards as an essential part of the training for the 
A.B. degree. To be eligible for the A.B. At 
Large, a veteran must enter with advanced 
standing in the Upper Division and must dem- 
onstrate that it would take him one or more 
additional quarters, after earning the 180 total 
units required for graduation, to complete the 
specific requirement for a major. If a veteran 
is approved for the A.B. At Large, he will be 
urged to complete as many of the specific re- 
quirements in a major field as possible. 


Sabbatical Leaves at Wooster 


Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio, has set up 
a program of sabbatical leaves with full pay for 
faculty members on permanent tenure. Profes- 
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sors who wish to take time off from teaching 
for an approved resecrch problem, aiming to- 
ward publication of their findings, can have 1 
year off in every 5. Professors who wish to do 
special study to improve their teaching can have 
1 year off in 8. 


Workshop in Alabama Resources 


Alabama College will conduct its second 
Workshop in Alabama Resources Education, 
June 7 to July 18. The program will center 
around a discussion of each of the State’s major 
resources, in an effort to see what contribution 
each ought to make to the improvement of liv- 
ing within the State. Following careful exami- 
nation of all study materials available, experts 
in the several resource fields will work with the 
students and give them the benefit of their ex- 
perience in working with Alabama’s resources. 

Participants will be encouraged to take one 
resource or a phase of one resource and study 
it intensively during the 6-week period, with a 
view to interpreting or translating the results 
of their study into something interesting and 
understandable by Alabama’s school children. 
They will bring up for the attention of the 
group specific problems arising from attempts 
to introduce the study of resources into the 
school curriculum. 

In order that the students may see just how 
resource education can be merged with a study 
of the pure and social sciences already in the 
curriculum, certain supervisors in the Alabama 
College Laboratory School will demonstrate the 
use of resource education at the upper elemen- 
tary and junior high school levels. 


Industrial Relations Institute for 
Church Leadership 


The University of Wisconsin’s Third Indus- 
trial Institute for Church Leadership will be 
held July 9 to 21, under direction of the Uni- 
versity’s School for Workers with the coopera- 
tion of national church bodies. The selection 
of courses to be offered was determined in the 
light of the critical issues of the times. Rapidly 
shifting events, national and international, may 
demand changes in or additions to the courses, 
which as planned are: (1) The Emerging So- 
cial Order; (2) Pressure Groups in American 
Society; (3) Minority Groups in American So- 
ciety; (4) The Religious Basis for Social Ac- 
tion; (5) Techniques in Church-Labor Rela- 








tions in the Community; (6) A History of the 
Church in Relation to Contemporary Social and 
Economic Forces; (7) Current Issues in Labor 
and Industry; (8) The Industrial Community; 
(9) The Minister as Counselor on Marriage 
and Family Problems. 

The institute is open to church leadership 
without restriction as to faith, creed, or color. 
Its enrollment is expected to consist primarily 
of clergy serving in churches in industrial areas. 
Church executives, religious education leaders, 
laymen in key church activities, and upper-class 
seminary students are also invited to enroll. 

The holding of the institute at the University 
concurrently with institutes for industrial work- 
ers and with the Town-County Leadership Con- 
ference will afford opportunity for joint pro- 
grams of the groups on issues of mutual interest. 
The other institutes scheduled by the School for 
Workers for the summer of 1945, and extending 
from June 10 to August 18 are: United Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Employees; 
Textile Workers Union; International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union; General Institute; 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees; Union Business Repre- 
sentatives; Teachers Vacation Seminar; Co-op 


and Labor; Railway Clerks; and Paper Makers. 


Colorado School of Mines Offers Intensive 
English Course for Foreign 
Engineering Students 


In anticipation of the increased number of 
foreign students expected to come to this coun- 
try for training in engineering after the war, the 
Colorado School of Mines, whose enrollment 
of foreign students is usually about 10 percent 
of the student body, has developed an intensive 
course in English. It was offered for the first 
time during the summer of 1944. 

The course, 15 weeks in length, is intended 
for foreign students who are deficient in the 
English language, a deficiency causing them to 
lose a large part of the fundamental training of 
the freshman and sophomore years, thereby 
rendering more difficult their pursuit of the 
specialized work of the junior and senior years. 
Although the course is intended primarily for 
students preparing to study at the Colorado 
School of Mines, the vocabulary used is such as 
to give it value for students in any type of engi- 
neering. The report states that students who 
have completed the course should be able to 





begin their training in any engineering school in 
the United States without language difficulties. 

For the first part of the course, half of each 
day 5 days a week is required in class work de- 
voted to vocabulary building, pronunciation, 
sentence structure, conversation, reading, writ- 
ing, dictation, and taking class notes. The other 
half of each day is spent in practice on assign- 
ments, with the student using sound recording 
and reproducing equipment for much of his 
practice. 

In the latter part of the course, the time in 
the language class is reduced, but there is added 
the requirement of attendance in refresher 
courses in science and mathematics. In these 
classes, practical experience is obtained in the 
use of English for taking notes and asking ques- 
tions, so that the student becomes accustomed 
to English recitations. During this part of the 
course more and more emphasis is directed to- 
ward the technical vocabulary. 

Each Saturday throughout the term the class 
makes trips to points of interest in Golden and 
Denver. After the first 3 or 4 weeks these 
trips are to plants concerned with the mineral 
industries and to the laboratories of the school, 
where objects and processes are more readily 
associated with their English names. 

Valuable use is made throughout the course 
of the latest developments in visual and sound 
equipment. 


and sound recording and reproducing devices, 
including both disk recorders and magnetic-wire 
recorders, are used in the laboratory and prac- 
tice work. Through the use of visual equip- 
ment the student rapidly learns to associate an 
object or a concept with the English term; and, 
through the use of the sound recording and re- 
producing devices, he is able to practice the cor- 
rect American-English speech from recorded 
models, record his own voice, and compare it 
with the model he is imitating. Very high 
fidelity sound equipment assures the correctness 
of the sounds recorded. 


Plan to Assist Veterans at Brooklyn College 


War veterans—former students and others 
—seeking to enroll at Brooklyn College, will 
receive counseling, vocational and educational 
guidance, and all other information necessary 
to enable them to resume or to commence their 
college studies, in an office specially designed 
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to meet their needs. They will be referred by 
the office to the various agencies of the college 
for the necessary administrative procedures. 
Veterans will not be segregated from the reg- 
ular student body. Instead, curriculum and de- 
gree procedures have been so improved that 
readmission, registration, evaluation and ac- 
crediting of studies pursued while in service, 
and educational planning can be rapid, intel- 
ligent, and individualized for the veteran. 


Instructional departments of the college have 
made adjustments to the new conditions. It is 
proposed that each department introduce a 
“workshop” or supervised study room. The 
workshop would be housed in a room set aside 
for special instruction and assistance to vet- 
erans, and would be open during a consider- 
able part of the school week. Attendance would 
be voluntary and at the discretion of the stu- 
dent. It would carry no credit. Here the vet- 
eran would find individual tutorial assistance, 
supervised study, and other forms of assist- 
ance. 


This special office for veterans, known as the 
Veterans’ and War Counseling Office, is an out- 
growth of the Office of War Service Counseling. 
It has a collection of laws, regulations, and in- 
formation affecting students, members of the 
armed forces, and veterans. It also has a file 
of individual folders containing records of all 
student contacts with the office and of the con- 
tent of counseling interviews with those stu- 
dents who have availed themselves of its serv- 
ices. Its counselors and administrators are 
members of the college faculty who have been 
released from part or most of their teaching 
duties to do the work of the office. As the 
need grows additional faculty members are as- 
signed to work in the office. 


Every effort is made to place at the disposal 
of counselors information and material to im- 
prove and facilitate the work. A staff library of 
background and reference material is main- 
tained. Pertinent documents or excerpts are 
systematically routed throughout the staff. Staff 
conferences are held weekly and a digest of the 
materials presented at the conference is pro- 
vided to every staff member. At these meet- 
ings, staff members give reports of conferences, 
round tables, forums, seminars, institutes, and 
meetings of professional societies they have at- 
tended. 


Orientation of Veterans’ Counselors 


A course set up and administered by the Gen- 
eral College Extension Division of Rhode 
Island State College will train veterans’ coun- 
selors for State-wide service. The course will 
provide official, reliable information and back- 
ground training; will acquaint veterans’ coun- 
selors with the various agencies concerned with 
the handling of returning veterans, so as to 
conserve the time of veterans and counselors 
alike; and will give counselors a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the limitations of responsibility 
and authority to be exercised in the perform- 
ance of their work. Sections of the course will 
be held in various towns and cities of Rhode 
Island wherever there is adequate enrollment 
to justify starting classes. 

The course is offered in cooperation with the 
State of Rhode Island Veterans’ Retraining and 
Reemployment Committee, sponsored by the 
Governor. Advice on the course program will 
be furnished by a committee composed of the 
director of education of Rhode Island and col- 
lege and school officials of Rhode Island. 


A New Medical College 


A new medical college in Newark, N. J., 
known as the Essex College of Medicine and 
Surgery, was incorporated in 1944 and is now 
in the process of completing its organization. 
The faculty of the college was selected some 
time ago and is ready to function. Its labora- 
tory equipment is also ready for service, having 
been secured from the former Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity Medical School, Oglethorpe, Ga., which 


recently closed its doors. 





Government Publications 

How to Obtain 

(1) Cost Publications: Send request, inclosing 
remittance (check or money order), to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. §. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.G. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the 
agency issuing them. 

From U. S. Office of Education 


Disposal of Surplus Property to Educational 
Institutions. Published in Education for Vic- 
tory, April 3, 1945. p. 13-16. 

A digest of the report of recommendations prepared 
by the Office of Education Advisory Committee on Sur- 
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plus Property and of a supplementary report by a work- 
ing committee of the Advisory Committee. These reports 
were submitted by the Commissioner of Education to the 
Surplus Property Board. An outline of the main topics 
covered in these reports will be found on page 3 of the 
issue of HicHER Epucation, dated March 15, 1945. 


Handbook of Cumulative Records. U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1944. No. 5. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. 104p. 20 cents. 

Prepared by a national committee on cumulative rec- 
ords under chairmanship of David Segel. Each of the 
eight committee members has written one or more chap- 
ters on the characteristics of good cumulative records and 
their use in elementary and secondary schools. Of in- 
terest to higher education because of its contribution to 
better guidance of pupils, and hence to better selection of 
college students. 


From Other Government Agencies 


U. S. Department of State. The Work of the 
Cultural Relations Attache, by Morrill Cody. 
Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 301, 
April 1, 1945. Pp. 574-575. 

A description of the varied services performed by the 
cultural attaches in the American embassies. 


War Department. Headquarters. Army 
Service Forces. Catalog of Curricula and 
- Courses, Army Specialized Training Program. 
Army Service Forces Manual M-108, March 
1945. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 59 Pp. 

Includes outlines of Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram curricula, brief descriptions of the courses in each 
curriculum, and a list of the institutions participating in 
the program. Curricula in medicine, dentistry, and vet- 
erinary medicine are not included. 


Pamphlets 


A War Program: Report and Appraisal. 
Whitman College Bulletin, Vol. 48, No. 2, Sep- 
tember 1944. 32 p. 


Describes the war activities of Whitman College and 
some of the results accruing to the institution. 


Cooperative Achievement Tests and United 
States Armed Forces Institute Examinations. 
(Civilian Forms) 1945. By The Cooperative 
Test Service, American Council on Education. 
15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, N. Y., 
The Cooperative Test Service, 1945. 76 p. 

Explains the purpose and function of the Cooperative 


Test Service; contains suggestions for use of the tests; 
indicates how tests may be procured; and includes de- 
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scriptions of cooperative tests, U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute Tests, and the American Council Psychological 
Examinations. 


Mexico’s Role in International Intellectual 
Cooperation. Proceedings of the Conference 
held in Albuquerque, N. Mex., February 24-25, 
1944, under the sponsorship of the University 
of Texas and the University of New Mexico. 
Albuquerque, The University of New Mexico 


Press, 1945. 60 p. (Inter-Americana, Short 
Papers, VI) 65 cents. 


The purpose of the Conference was to provide the 
opportunity for the furtherance of understanding and 
the building of good will between the United States and 
Mexico, particularly through an expansion of cultural 
relations between the two countries. The report includes 
the addresses of the Mexican scholars who participated 
in the Conference. 


1945 Catalog Visual Training Aids. 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Castle 
Films, 1945. 32 p. Free. 

Lists and describes 683 visual aids produced by the 
U. S. Office of Education, the U. $. Department of Agri- 


culture, the War Department, and the Navy Department 
for use in schools, industrial plants, and the Armed Forces. 
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